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Historical Perspective 

(U) Soviet mine warfare experiences of the 
last 40 years have shaped doarinc and equip- 
ment designs for conventional combined arms 
operations. During World War II, specialized engi- 
neer units were responsible for mineplanting and 
mineclearing. Minelaying and obstacle building 
operations were conducted by the mobile obsta- 
cle detachment, or POZ. Detecting and breach- 
ing minefields, and obstacle reconnaissance were 
conducted by the movement support detachment, 
or OOD. Both of these Soviet engineer organiza- 
tions proved their versatility and effectiveness on 
a highly fluid batdeneld. 



[n World War II, the Central Military Techni- 
cal School for animal trainers (Tsentral naya 
Vovennava Tekhnicheskaya Shkola Dressirovshchi- 
kov) trained 68.000 dogs of varying breeds. Dur- 
ing the battle of Stalingrad, the Soviets claim their 
dogs uncovered about 4 million mines. 

(U) While World War IT continues to be the 
• principal Soviet doctrinal reference, subsequent 
experience in the Middle East and Vietnam has 
provided valuable lessons in conventional and un- 
conventional mine warfare. Combat operations in 
Afghanistan mark the first fully committed use of 
Soviet forces in unconventional warfare in almost 
70 years. 



While the Soviets are successfully employ- 
ing mines and using them on a massive scale, the 
Mu jahideen continue to launch attacks from bases 
within Afghanistan, and supplies still flow across 
Afghanistan s borders. 



j Mine and countermine warfare against a 
formidable insurgency has provided the Soviet 
army with valuable lessons learned which have 
had an impact on how mines are employed in 
Afghanistan 



Organic and attached engineer units are 
tasked with supporting Soviet combined arms op- 
erations. To accomplish their missions, engineers 
require various types of mineclearing vehicles, 
tactical bridges, and road servicing and fortifi- 
cation preparation equipment. In Afghanistan, 
countergucrrilla operations in rugged terrain test 
Soviet ability lo.overconic Mu jahideen obstacles, 
is wc'llas Soviet ability' to eniplace their b\vn 
minefields. 
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In Afghanistan, where the prim 
itiw road network and rugged terrain slows col- 
lunivrnouroKru,, bypassing the otewcle in some 
cases is diiticuil 



In most cases. DRA forces do not conduct 
mine warfare operations because Soviet equip- 
ment is newer, has greater capabilities, and is 
better maintained. I 



Because of their greater 
capabilities, the Soviets are better able to conduct 
mine and countermine operations in Afghanistan 



^m^ Since the 1979 invasion, Soviet forces 
have demonstrated great effectiveness with an- 
tipersonnel mines./ 

The kind of mine employed has 
depended upon the terrain and the kind of in- 
terdiction desired. In creating obstacles. Soviet 
minelaying units most often rely on a combination 
of mines. 



I Dating 

from World \X'ar II. the mine remains a formidable 
weapon in guerrilla warfare. I 



The force of a man s 
stride on the trip wire will detonate the mine. Ilie 
dcxicc is particularly effective in Afghanistan's 
mountainous terrain. 
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The munitions have: been found primarily in the 
central border regions with Pakistan. 
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In conjunction with the antiper- 
sonnel mines described above, Soviet forces use a 
\ariet v of antitank mines. 



In addition to the mines described 
above, several sources haw reported that the 
Soviets have used a chemical mine in Afghanistan. 
Reported to be used in the country since 1981. 
Utde is known of the mine's technical charac- 
teristics and toxic content and there is no firm 
evidence that it exists. 
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I The Soviets arc also reported to 

be using booby traps in addition to mines. The 
United Nations Certain Conventional Weapon* 
Convention,! which the Soviets signed, bans the 
use of booby traps and other unaxwentkmai *ea- 
pon$.->:'' 



open source publications since 1981 echo 
these Mujahidecn allegations hut no physical evi- 
dence has been obtained !.; " 
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! Aerially delivered minefields are often 

a preferred alcemaciiflc to minefields planted by 
ground vehicles, as they can be cmpUccd faster 
and make better use of time and manpower./ 



Scatterable mines are also laid by heli- 



copter, f 




/ 

j The Soviets have deployed 

some of their most modern and sophisticated 
minedearing equipment to Afghanistan. 
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cation describes this system being used to dear 
fixer and embankment crossing sites of mines. 



Soviet forces fiegan minclaying opera- 
tions about 6 montte after the December 1979 



I As the So\iets stepped up attacks along 

insurgent main lines of cofnmuni cation, the Mu- 
jahideen found new. dear paths. | 



fn response to an increase in tin: num- 
ber of Mujahideen minefields, the Soviets stepped 
up training sessions which focused on denizing 
and recovering instilment mines. \ 



\ VCIiere speed is essential lor unit suni\al. 

Soviet formations have used concentrated artillery 
strikes to breach mine obstacles. Although tliis 
metiKxl is seldom desired it is most responsive. 



icfidds has been a 




: viet mfcefieJds must be cleared 






Soviet saturation 
mining provides a good source of mines for the 
Mujahideen. | 

1 . . ... poor coordination between Soviet and . 
Afghan units about the locations and parame- 
ters of minefields results in encroachment and 
attrition of friendly forces. The Mujahideen can 
exploit this weakness by using some Soviet mine- 
fields to ambush Soviet and DRA forces. 




; J (IS) Classes and rehearsals on mine cmplace- . ;; 
ment and breaching are common, IOZ and OOD 
personnd , from battalion through division .pri£* 
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vidcd into 6-hour Hocks over a4-wcek period and 
is reinforced with practical hands on application. 
Occurring twice per year, these classes are the 
only opportunity for experience outside of actual 
combat 

(U) Students are taught to identify the major 
types of rebel mines and how Mufahidcen em- 
place them. Reportedly; senior engineer. instruc- 



Moreover, several Soviet open source articles ad- 
mit that Soviet soldiers have been unable to iden- 
tify their own mines and, through mishandling, 
became casualties. .* 
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(U) Mine war&re training Is overseen and eval- 
uated by special commissions of the Chief of 
Engineers. These commissions consist of engineer 
officers well trained in their specialty, Mujahidccn 
mine warfcrc and equipment 



carelessness on the battlefield 






Mujahidecn minelaying operations 
throughout the conflict have, in general proved 
effective against their numerically and technically 
superior enemy, i 

; jahideen units and sympathizers ,<poai| 
the countryside, '$wkt and Afghan" 
in constant threat of encountering Muj 
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minefields. Moreover, the lack of a coordinated 
Mujahidccn strategy has confused the Soviets foc- 
caasc indi\idu:il bands of Mujahidccn employ 
mines in differing fashions. Soviet minedcaring 
units, therefore, V-ncountcr otistacles of varying 
lethality and complexity. 

1 Sustained capability of Muphidccn 

mine warfare depends upon their resourcefulness 
with captured mines and explosives, supplies of 
mines and minedcaring equipment from other 
nations.' 
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(S) The Mujahidecn continued to perfect am- 
bush tactics on Soviet conioys. ! 
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/ ... Mujahidccn effectiveness has 

been measured rather by the degree to which 
the tempo of Soviet and Afghan convoys has been 
disrupted. 



Mujahidecn rninedearing and detection 
proem mns the spectrum from crude to so- 

cally made s^- ! shots? hand rake£ and g^den" 
tools, while somc/groups use rocks and sticks. A 
few groups have a limited number of commercial 
mine detectors. I 



[ There are some standard detection and 

breaching procedures common to all Mujaliidccn 
groups. Procedures are different for day and 
night operations, j 
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J .- Mu jahidcen mine detection could 
be unproved by using standard hobbpst metal 
detectors.! 
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I Since World War U, the Soviets con- 

centrated on conventional mine warfare doctrine. 
However, the Afghanistan experience has caused 
them to modify their conventional warfare tactics, 
doctrine, and organization. 
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Because Mujahideen 
mines are tfkdy to be discovered anywhere along 
a march route, individual soldier skills for de- 
tection and excavation have been emphasized 
in training programs. I 



■ w . These adjust- 

. ments have been made according to anticipated 
enemy opposition, terrain, and duration of the 
operation. /'. 



| Quantities of mines available to the Mu- 

jahideen have increased along with their knowl- 
edge in how best to use them. I 



/ Souet minelaying and mincclearint» ac- 

tivities have been consistently challenged In* the 
Mujahidcca 11k* Soviets have on their side a 
great and continiMKis flow of mine warfare equip- 
ment and munitions, and effective delivery sjs- 



tcms. | 

, On tlie 

Mujahidcen's side, ingenious exploitation of hat- 
tlelicld litter for ilu: construction of mines and 
bombs. / 

( the rcccnery and reuse of Soviet mines, 

and increased experience haw given tlie Mu- 
jaltidcen a formidable capability of their own. - 
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